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3:30 a.m. - Called to Jeanmarie, cu 
. todian reported | hearing 
and break i in room, 149. 
3: 41 a.m. - In service, found broken. 
storm window in 149 B. Unknown 
someone broke it or if i it fell on it 5 
own. Will do work order. 
7:35 a.m. - Grounds advised pearing 





.22-caliber pistol firing from behind _ 


the townhouse 300s Winooski side. 
Unable to locate. 

9:40 a.m. - Larceny of money from 
Lyons Hall. 

1 p.m. - Assisted with three vehicle 


accident on east entrance. No injuries. 


10-25-95 
12:11 p.m. - Medical assist at Tarrant 
Center. 
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3:25 a.m. - Called to » townhouse 200: 
for noise complaint. 4 i called 
toassist, S o 
9:15 a.m. - Took report 2 vandalism - 
to a vehicle at townhouse 300s. 
2:45 a.m. - Took a report of a larceny 
of employee's propery at printing — 
services, 
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By Robin Palmer 
Co-managing Editor 


They called themselves the 
Wife Beaters. 

On the national level, the O.J. 
Simpson trial raised questions 
about domestic abuse. On campus, 
the college is organizing a three- 
month women's celebration. And 
at the athletic department, a team 
calls itself the Wife Beaters. 

Until their season ended last 
week, they were a St. Michael’s in- 
tramural soccer team made up of 
about eight freshmen males. 

When word of their name cir- 
culated last week, controversy 
arose. 

“In 1995, that’s so inappropri- 
ate,” said Michael Samara, vice 
president for student affairs and 
dean of students. 

According to the spirit of the 
college “wife beating is not some- 
thing to be emulated or joked 
about,” he said. Samara has asked 
for the name to be changed. 

The name comes from the shirts 
that the team wears, which are re- 
ferred to as “wife beaters,” team 
captain Zach Sarner said. The 
shirts have appeared in movies 


| such as “Dazed and Confused” and 


“Die Hard,” Sarner said. 

They are white muscle shirts, or 
shirts with no sleeves. Sarner said 
that everyone on the team hap- 
pened to wear them around their 
hall in Joyce, so they adopted the 
name. 

"If they think that's an excuse 
for naming their team that, then 
they're not critical thinkers," As- 
sociate Professor of Religious 
Studies Dr. Colleen Webster said. 

“T don't know what was going 


By Rae Ellen Bradley 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College com- 
munity gathered together on Thurs- 


| day to celebrate and explore the 
| contributions of the American 
/ woman. ; 


Mary Catherine Bateson, an an- 
thropologist, scholar, wife, mother, 
thinker and author of eight books, 
including best-seller, “Composing 
A Life,” spoke to a standing-room- 
only-crowd at noon in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

“We live in a society that is 
changing so fast that nobody has all 
the answers and truths,” Bateson 
said. “Tomorrow morning you will 


| wake up in anew country. I feel like 
| an immigrant to this country.” 
| Living in this era, people do not 


have control over their futures. 


| They are on stage without a script, 
: ; 
| she said. 


Bateson related the changing 


| world to the experiences learned in 
| college. Speaking to an audience of 
‘mostly college students, Bateson 


_delivered her ideas effectively and 
‘touched the crowd with stories of 
her own circumstances. 

_ “Mary Catherine Bateson taught 
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The players from left to right: Tony O’Neill, Scott Synder, Paul Schermerhorn, Brett Clancy, Zach Sarner, Matt Rice, Joe Fraone and Matt Lavigne. 


through their little minds,” Webster 
said. * pe ae 

“On behalf of my team, I defi- 
nitely would say that we didn’t 
mean it to come out bad like that,” 
Sarner said. “We didn’t want it to 
hurt anybody. We didn’t think this 
would happen.” 

Associate Professor of Political 
Science Dr. William Wilson said 
that he was amazed that any group 
would choose to define themselves 
in that way. 





“T don't find anything humorous, 


anything interesting about it,” 


Wilsom said. “I don't know where 
people come from where they think 


that kind of name is appropriate.” — 


Intramural Director Sarah 
Goodrich has changed teams’ 
names in the past. 

This time she did not ask the 
team to change the name, but she 
abbreviated the name to “W. Beat- 
ers 

“T understand why people would 


PHOTO BY DAN FEELEY 


Mary Catherine Bateson, author of “Composing A Life,” spoke at the 


McCarthy Arts Center on Thursday. 


me that when we feel threatened it 
is a signal to learn,” said junior Tara 
Clarke. “I learned that in uncom- 


fortable situations I should keep an 
open mind and look at the idea in a 
new way.” 


be offended by the name in 1995,” 


Goodrich said. “In the past, I feel 
that my track record stands alone, 
because I have worked with teams 
to choose more appropriate names. 
I take responsibility for this over- 
sight.” 

Student reaction to the name was 
mostly one of shock. 

“That’s absurd,” freshman An- 
drea Bernardo said. 

When told the team’s reason for 
the name, Bernardo said, “People 


Sophomore Stacey Foster said, 
“Tt made me take a step back and 
think when she mentioned the dif- 
ferences between teaching your 
parents how to work a VCR and 
how to handle prejudices.” 

“T have noticed the difference in 
views between my parents’ genera- 
tion and mine,” she said. 





“In order to survive, you 
have to let yourself keep 
making mistakes. We are 
moving towards a world 
where the willingness to 
learn must be a necessary 
basis to learn.” 


e Mary Catherine Bateson 





Bateson is currently a professor 
of anthropology and English at 
George Mason University in Vir- 
ginia. She has conducted research 
at Brandeis University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard University. 

Bateson lived parts of her life in 
Israel, the Philippines and Iran. She 
is the daughter of anthropologists 


are just going to hear the name ‘wife 
beaters’ and maybe not hear the 
story behind it.” — 

Some male sophomores reacted 
with laughter. “I think it’s pretty 
funny,” one said. 

“Tt’s just a joke,” said another. 

Others disagreed. 

“That’s awful. It’s sexist,” 
sophomore Brian Baenig said. 

“It demoralizes women. Just 
what we need in the wake of the 
O.J. trial,” Baenig said. 


Anthropologist opens women’s celebration 


Gregory Bateson and Margaret 
Mead. 

“If you read something, you get 
something out of it. If you read it 
again, you get new ideas and learn 
something different,” Bateson said. 

People have to find the courage 
to communicate to others the prob- 
lems in their societies. The only real 
way to learn from the members of 
other groups is to respect them, 
Bateson said. 

“In order to survive, you have 
to let yourself keep making mis- 
takes,” Bateson said. “We are mov- 
ing towards a world where the will- 
ingness to learn must be a neces- 
sary basis to learn.” 

The lecture, sponsored by the 
St. Michael’s Lecture Series, was 
free and open to the public. 

Earlier Thursday, at 10 a.m., 
Bateson conducted a discussion 
with the faculty at St. Michael’s 
where they listened and asked ques- 
tions about the issues addressed in 
“Composing A Life.” 

“T was really pleased to see so 
many people come,” said senior 
Amy Rock, co-chair of the St. 
Michael’s Campus Outreach Com- 
mittee. “It is a positive start to the 
Women’s Celebration theme.” 
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Sani’s story: Life and death in Bosnia 


By Aaron Muravchik 


(Due to Sani’s limited English 
his story appears here primarily 
paraphrased rather than in quotes.) 

Sani is probably a lot like you: 
He’s 20 years old. He’s a college 
student. He lives in Burlington. His 
face occasionally breaks out. 

Until he was 18 he lived with 
his family in a middle-class area of 
the same small city where he was 
born. 

But the city was not Albany or 
Buffalo. It was Banja Luka, Bosnia. 

And he didn’t leave there to go 
to college. Sani and his family had 
a more pressing priority: their sur- 
vival. 

They’re only four of the esti- 
mated one million,almost one- 
fourth of Bosnia’s original popula- 
tion, who have left the country in 
the past few years. 

According to The Vermont 
Refugee Resettlement Program 
about 200 have come to Vermont. 

According to Sani, until late in 
1991, Bosnia’s mixed population, 
44 percent Muslim, 33 percent 
Serbs (Orthodox), and 17 percent 
Croat (Catholic), coexisted in rela- 
tive harmony. 

But when Serbian leader 
Slobodan Milosevic launched a war 
aimed at creating “a greater 
Serbia,” one he envisioned includ- 
ing all of Bosnia and most of 
Croatia, Sani’s life began to dete- 
riorate rapidly. 


Bosnia falls to the Serbs 
Fledgling Bosnia, with no army 
per se, was looking down the bar- 
rel of the well-equipped military 
machine of former Yugoslavia, 
which, early in 1991, purged its 
Muslim and Croat personnel. 
Serbs had become the largest 
single ethnic group in Banja Luka. 
Anelected municipal government, 
60 percent Bosnian Serb, was en- 
ticed and coerced by power mon- 
gers in Belgrade (Serbia) into be- 
coming their puppet, a Bosnian 
outpost in their campaign for 
First Banja 
Luka’s existing police force was re- 
placed by an all-Serb * 
force." 
In January 1992, all non-Serbs 
in the public sector lost their jobs, 


“greater Serbia.” 


security 


including Sani’s teachers. 

He says his grades suffered 
while those of Serb students im- 
proved. 

Muslim- and Croat-owned busi- 
like that of Sani’s father, 
Kasim, were shut down by intimi- 
dation or late-night bombings. Fi- 


nesses, 


nally, non-Serbs lost their right to 
work and banks froze all non-Serb 
accounts. 

Ethnic cleansing 

But this was just the beginning. 
Talk emerged of a highly organized 
policy Serbian leaders call “ethnic 


term for the removal 
or murder oi he entire non-Serb 
population from the dreamland of 
“greater Serbia." At Sani's school, 
things went from bad to worse. 
Serbian schoolboys were given 
guns to bring to school. They were 
encouraged to bully, 


cleansing,’’a 


rape non-Serbian students. 


beat up, and. 


In Banja Luka, Serbian soldiers 
engaged in an escalating war of 
terror against non-Serbian civilians. 

Sani’s family started to receive 
anonymous death threats on the 
phone. Late night visits carried out 
by small bands of Serb soldiers be- 
came more common. Anything 
could happen. Fresh corpses left on 
the sidewalk to greet each new 
dawn attested to that. 

“(We had a saying): ‘Never take 
off your shoes,’” Sani recalls, re- 
flecting how tenuous life became. 
“Every night you couldn’t sleep. 
You just sit in your apartment and 
wait.” 

The first time they came to 
Sani’s family’s apartment was in 
July 1992; seven soldiers arrived at 
2 a.m. Sani describes his family as 
“lucky.” The soldiers were con- 
tent to steal their TVs, VCRs, and 
valuables. 

“Lucky,” but not too lucky. 

Ten nights later the soldiers re- 
turned. Sani’s family was told they 
had two days to clear out or they 
would be killed. In desperation they 
moved to the basement of Sani’s 
grandparents’ house where they re- 
mained for nine months. 


Sani escapes 
Life had become desperate and 
hopeless. They had to get out. Pe- 


iodically the Red Cross would es- 


cort groups of refugees to relative 
safety in Croatia, but that too was 
unsafe. 

The refugees had to pass through 
dozens of Serbian checkpoints 
where they were systematically 
strip-searched and robbed of any- 
thing of value. 

Occasionally worse abuses 
would occur, including rape and 
murder. 

With cash he’d hidden, Kasim 
bribed a Serb lieutenant to provide 
the family with false Serbian pass- 
ports and a military flight from 
Banja Luka to the Serbian capital 
of Belgrade. 

But there wasn’t enough money 
for Kasim himself. He remained be- 
hind. 

Sani left Banja Luka on March 
27, 1993, his 18th birthday, with a 
small amount of cash and his real 
papers hidden in his shoes. 

Behind, he left his father and the 
only home he’d ever known. 

From Belgrade, the family 
crossed into Hungary by bus where 
they destroyed their false papers. 
Six days and several buses later, the 
family arrived at a cousin’s two- 
bedroom apartment in Rijeka, 
Croatia. Though already inhabited 
by 15 Bosnian refugees, Sani’s fam- 
ily was made welcome. 

Although Croatia was compara- 
tively safe, life wasn’t easy. 
Croatia’s 200,000 Bosnian refugees 
were generally tolerated but not 
welcomed. 

Sani was able to return to school, 
though he encountered a milder 
version of what he’d left behind: 
bullies and lopsided grades based 
on religion. 

He was picked up by Croatian 
police six times and detained over- 
night. They wanted him to join the 
army, though he was legally exempt 
while in school. 
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| Sani Valjevac left Bosnia and now lives in Burlingtor 


As difficult as life in Croatia 
was, it was a life. They’d managed 
to escape, to avoid becoming one 
of the war's gruesome statistic. Es- 
timates of the war’s fatalities range 
from 60,000 to 250,000. 
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There were even bright mo- 
ments, like the day two months 
after their arrival when somebody 
knocked on the door to the 
crowded apartment. It was Kasim. 
He’d borrowed money from 


friends in Banja Luka, and es- — 
caped. 


A new life, a new romance 

In Rijeka, Sani met other 
Bosnian refugees with whom he 
became friends. One of these 
friends introduced him to her — 
cousin, a girl of 17. ‘ 

Sani recalls that she seemed 
shy. She said her name was Amela, 
she’d just arrived with the Red 
Cross from Banja Luka, and she 
knew nobody in Rijeka. 

Sani chuckles as he recalls, “I 
said ‘OK I can help you.’” : 

Sani’s story isn’t just a night- 
mare; it’s a romance as well. Fo 
the next year Sani and Amela were 
together every day, but eventually. 
Amela’s family applied to immi-- 
grate to the United States. 

They were sponsored by a 
church in Kentucky, where she’ Ss 
now a freshman in college. Finally 
last January, with no end to the war 
in sight, Sani’s family applied too. 

They were sponsored by cous- 
ins who emigrated two years ago 
and now live in Middlebury. Six 
months later, their application was ; 
approved. : 

Sani is learning English. He’s 
working at Preci Manufacturing in 
Winooski, and at night he takes 
classes at Community College of — 
Vermont. vet tonal 

He says he’d like to live ne: 
to Amela, but for now his family 
needs him. The two plan to 
in Boston on Thanksgiving. r 

He plans to return to Bosnia — 
someday. “Not soon, but after a 
few years....I just feel I belong. 
there. It’s my home.” oy! 
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Sign language speaks to students 


By Marianne Holland 
Staff Writer 


Language Programs. 


When asked why St. Michael’s chose to 
hire a deaf professor, Bonnie Tangalos, dean 


St. Michael’s College has recently added 


to its curriculum a class where neither the 
students not the professor can talk, but all 


the campus is striving to get in to. 


Lynn Bearman, who is deaf and mute, has 
been teaching American Sign Language 


(ASL) to col- 
lege stu- 
dents at 
the 






Community 


College of Vermont and University of 


Vermont for 14 years. 


The course is included in St. Michael’s 
School for International Studies (SIS) as 
part of a series of courses offered in 
Language and Linguistics, said Mahmoud 
T. Arani, acting director of English 


ordi- 
nary 
experi- 
ence for our 
students.” 


tion. 


of SIS said, “We 











Experiencing Bearman’s class is a unique 
opportunity. There is complete silence. No 
students are allowed to communicate by 
voice. All eyes are on Bearman and they 
have to be. If anyone looks down for very 
long, they might miss important informa- 


Students in the class said it is one of the 
most interesting classes they’ ve ever taken. 

“It’s an intriguing language. It seems 
more practical than another foreign lan- 
guage because I can use it in my own coun- 


try,” junior Dave Grenier said. 

Both Grenier, and fellow student Michelle 
Belanger, a senior, agreed that the most dif- 
ficult part of the class was that it was such a 
challenge to try to communicate without 
using their voices. 

“Tt’s fun. It’s like we’re in kindergarten, 
but it has to be because of our ability,” 


felt it was 
an 


Belanger said. 
To help her 
students 
learn 
more 
easi- 


ly, 


Bearman 
always has fun 


Grenier said. 
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Located in South Burlington, Club Fantasy is advertising on campus. Students living in townhouses found fliers 


at their doors. 


Strip bar promoted on campus 


By Scott Croteau 
Staff Writer 


Club Fantasy, the strip club that 
has caused major controversy in 
Burlington because of it entertain- 
ment, is now advertising at St. 
Michael’s. 

Club Fantasy just received their 
liquor license back after being rep- 
rimanded for failing to comply with 
the city’s indecency law and the en- 
tertainment ordinance. 

Fliers for the club have been 
found on students’ townhouse 
doors. 

“I didn’t know fliers were up 


there,” said Shawn Cliche, owner 
of Club Fantasy. 

St. Michael’s has restrictions 
that regulate what type of establish- 
ments advertise on campus, Mike 
Samara, vice president of student 
affairs and dean of students, said. 

St. Michael’s is private property 
and if establishments want to ad- 
vertise, they must be cleared 
through Student Life, Samara said. 

“T will call the establishment and 
make them aware of our policies,” 
he said. 

Club Fantasy advertises in the 
Burlington area because “the club 
was created for young kids who 
like to go out,” Cliche said. 


Sophomore Heather Watters 
said, “I think that Club Fantasy 
should have thought about what 
they were doing before they adver- 
tised here.” 

Around 80 percent of the St. 
Michael’s student body could not 
go to the club because they are un- 
der age, so it is inappropriate for 
them to advertise here, Samara said. 

Other St. Michael’s students 
were not happy after receiving these 
fliers or viewing them. 

“I think that advertising is ad- 
vertising, but not in this situation,” 
senior Skip Garland said. 

Freshman Chris McDonald said, 
“It is degrading to women.” 


said. “Because if you’re hearing, they’re not 
going to want to learn. A hearing teacher 
cannot understand what a deaf teacher can. 
A hearing 

teacher 
does not 













activities planned like the telephone game. 
“You can tell she loves what she’s doing,” 


It is important that a deaf teacher instruct 
hearing students in ASL, Bearman said. 

A deaf teacher is a better sign language 
teacher than a hearing teacher, Bearman 


know 


about 


deaf culture,” 
she said. 

The deaf culture Bearman referred to is 
part of the American Deaf Community. In 
the deaf community people are able to 
accept the fact that they are deaf and live as 
a deaf person rather than deny it. They put 
strong influence on politicians about deaf 
person issues, and participate actively in 







social functions for the deaf. 


Bearman said that any student can learn 
ASL well, as long as they have the desire. 
“It’s just the motivation and love of the lan- 
guage,” Bearman said. 


GPA to enter dean’s list 


By Margot LeSage 
Staff Writer 


This year St. Michael’s has a 
new policy regarding the dean’s list. 
Students must take a minimum of 
12 credits and achieve a 3.4 grade 
point average. 

Last year to make dean’s list, stu- 
dents were required to take a mini- 
mum of 14 credits, and keep a 3.0 
with no grade below a B-. 

Since last year was the transition 
year between the old and new 
policy, many students were caught 
between the two, Associate Dean 
Art Hessler said. 

Students can still speak with the 
registrar or with Hessler if they 
were left off dean’s list and had 
made a 3.0 with no grade below a 
B- and had completed 12 credits. 

To make dean’s list, “students on 
average have to do better than B+ 
work,” Hessler said. He said he 
feels that the standards aren’t too 
hard considering that students usu- 
ally take more than 12 credits. 

Freshman Julie Smedick dis- 
agreed. “I think the 12 credits is 
OK, but the 3.4 grade point aver- 
age is too much. I think 3.2 is bet- 
tes 

Hessler agrees that the number 
of students on dean’s list will de- 
crease because of the tougher stan- 
dards. He also said that the first se- 
mester for freshmen is a time of 
transition, and he foresees more 
freshmen making deans list second 
semester because of all of the 
changes they are facing along with 
academics. 

Hessler hopes that the standards 
that are in place now remain the 


same because each year the re- 
quirements have changed, making 
it difficult to keep track of who is 
qualified, he said. Since fewer stu- 
dents will qualify, it will really 
mean something if they make it. 

“It’s something that sets that stu- 
dent apart. The dean’s list is a sym- 
bol of significant academic 
achievement,” Hessler said. 

Some students wonder why they 
cannot just follow the requirements 
for dean’s list as stated in the cata- 
logue of the year they entered. Reg- 
istrar John Sheehey explains that 
each year some aspects change like 
tuition, which have to be applied 
to all. 

“Fairness requires one sets the 
same standards for all students re- 
gardless of when they entered,” 
Sheehey said. 

He adds that two students can 
be in the same classes and have ex- 
actly the same grades, but because 
they started in different years, one 
could make dean’s list while the 
other doesn’t if the standards were 
not the same. Dean’s list has to be 
applied for everyone, he said. 

Each spring the dean’s dinner is 
held to recognize students who 
have made dean’s list in the spring 
semester of the previous year and 
the fall semester of the current year. 
Freshmen only have to make the 
dean’s list in the fall semester. 

“Considering that it [dean’s list] 
was in the past 3.25 or all B’s, I 
don’t think that it was challenging 
enough for some,” senior Matt 
Asiaf said. 

Sophomore Jeff LaBonte said, 
“The standards should be lowered 
because they are too hard for the 
average student.” 
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Mediation group 
will help to ease 
harassment 


On right: volunteers help to 
clean St. Francis Xavier School. i 


More than 150 volunteers e 
participated in the fifth national 3 
“Make a Difference Day” on Oct. 

28. In the morning, Burlington et 
Mayor Peter Clavelle spoke to St. a 
Michael’s, Trinity and University of — 
Vermont students at the St. “i 
Michael’s chapel. 4 


4 


By Marianne Conlon 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College has 
worked together with Middlebury 
College to come up with a new pro- 
gram on campus called mediation 


to help students, faculty and staff 


when they encounter conflicts. 

The program deals with situa- 
tions that make individuals feel un- 
comfortable, unwanted or verbally 
or sexually harassed. 

“Most people just want nothing 
more than for the unwanted behay- 
ior to stop,” said Mike Samara, vice 
president of student affairs and 
dean of students. 








“It [the mediation 
program] offers a level of 
support and assistance for 
students and faculty that 
we didn’t have prior to 
this.” 


e Grace Kelley, director of 
new student programs & 
development 





There are 12 faculty and staff 
members who have been asked to 
participate in this program and be- 
come community relations advi- 
sors. They were selected because 
most of them already have an ex- 
isting relationship with the student 
body and a reputation as being ap- 
proachable people to talk with. 

These names can be found in the 
newspaper version of rules and re- 
sponsibilities of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, which all students were given 
at the beginning of the year. 

The community relations advi- 
sors received training at 
Middlebury College in a two-day 
program dealing with issues sur- 
rounding mediation, shuttle diplo- 
macy and letter writing, in order to 
stop unwanted behavior. 

“T personally haven’t had any 
‘clients’ or ‘cases’ yet, but Iam very 


cies for this BLS Eig ” said 


Grace Kelly, director of new student 
programs and development and also 
a community advisor. “It offers a 
level of support and assistance for 
students and faculty that we didn’t 
have prior to this,” she said. 

The point of this program is to 
alert people that they have a num- 
ber of options to deal with their 
problems and learn how to stop the 
unwanted behavior, Samara said. 

“When a situation occurs, we 
want to educate the student body 
and faculty that there is confiden- 
tial help available in health services, 
counseling services and Campus 
Ministry,’ Samara said. 

It is a successful program be- 
cause it is done in a non-judicial 
kind of way and it is done in either 
confidentiality source settings or 
with community relations advisors, 
Samara said. 

The program is effective in stop- 
ping behavior that is unwelcome in 
some way, shape or form because 
in this kind of setting, the issues of 
innocence or guilt are not dealt 
with. 

“T think this program my a lot 
of good options,” sophomore Kerri 
Saulnier said. “It’s better to work 
your problems out by talking with 
the particular person and an advi- 
sor present.” 

The residential assistants (RAs) 
and others need to be aware of all 
the options available on campus in 
order to provide students with di- 
lemmas in the right direction. If stu- 
dents have tried to stop the behav- 
ior and nothing happened then they 
need to know there are also other 
options above the confidentiality 
line, Samara said. 

“This new layer of community 
relations advisors really attempts to 
recognize that for the students, fac- 
ulty or staff on campus, who are ex- 
periencing some kind of an unwel- 
come situation, that this is a confi- 
dential option without all of the 
emotion that is sometimes attached 
to an official report or investigation 
or having.to speak up against the 
other person,” Samara said. “This 
gives them a way of going after 
eM cepted result.” 
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By Marianne Holland 
Staff Writer 


This semester marks the first 
time in many years that St. 
Michael’s students don’t have a 
photography darkroom on cam- 
pus. 

The darkroom, used for devel- 
oping negatives and photographs, 
was formerly run by the journal- 
ism department, but technology 
has taken over and advanced 
photo developing equipment is 
now being used. 

The modernized process that 
the department is using is called 
digital photography, said Dianne 
Lynch, chair of the journalism de- 


era to Vivid Color Lab to have . 


negatives processed. . 

When students obtain the 
negatives, they scan them on a 
negative scanner. Using a com- 


fan Lavkusch 
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puter program called Photoshop, 
students can sharpen the quality Of 
the pictures. 

Once they are on file and the stu- 
dent is satisfied with the results, the 
image can be printed as well as 
stored on a CD ROM that he or she 
can use for their portfolio, Lynch 
said. 

“This will be one of the first 
steps in a process to upgrade the 
technology journalism students use 
here at St. Michael’s,” Lynch said. 

Sven Cole, a 1995 graduate of 
St. Michael’s and former Defender 
photo editor, said that the change 
from darkroom procedure to com- 
puters is a positive one for Lee 
journalism students. 


boat ofa Uiscan 0 Dee could 
be a loss of special times. He 
plained that he had, “a lot of good — 


memories from college on black 
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"Wife beaters" are 
allowed on campus 


In a year of a four-month long celebration of women, an indoor soc- 
cer intramural team with the self-proclaimed title of “Wife Beaters” fin- 
ished its season last week at St. Michael’s. The fact that the school sanc- 
tioned a name that promotes violence against women creates an alarm- 
ing degree of hypocrisy that should enrage all members of the commu- 


nity. 


The first degree of fault falls on the shoulders of the team members. 
Their rationalization that they chose the name of the team because of T- 
shirts they wore (please see page 3) is absolutely ridiculous. The team 
obviously thought the double meaning was amusing. The fact that do- 
mestic violence accounts for the single largest cause of injury to women 


became a joke at St. Michael’s. 


The most enraging aspect of the situation is that the school in effect 
condoned the students’ decision by allowing the team to keep its name. 
(In a feeble attempt to remedy the situation, the “Wife Beaters” were 
officially referred to as “W. Beaters,” although in practice the name never 


really changed.) 


While it is alarming enough that men could consider such a disturb- 
ing social evil a joke, the message this situation sends to women at St. 


Michael’s is beyond inappropriate. 


The ignorance of the freshmen on the team can probably be attributed 
to their experiences in a society that condones the domination of men 
over women. Hopefully they will learn from this experience. But college 
should be the place to learn; the lesson obviously did not happen here. 

Team names have been censored in the past, and this just makes the 
situation more humiliating. It would be interesting to find out what would 
happen if a racially derogatory name had been chosen by a team. The 
campus would find out about it sooner than at the end of the season, and 
the name would have been changed. It’s an insane double standard that 
deems sexism comical but racism (appropriately) unacceptable. 


Anunprecedented celebration of women will take place at St. Michael’s 


campus for four months this year. For once women will be able to see 
substantial evidence of the contributions of women; it will be a chance 
for them to realize their own worth through history. 

The school is obviously sending mixed messages. The hypocrisy of 
the coexistence of both attitudes on campus is devastating; allowing a 


er mame that condones violence against women is frightening. To know 7" 


that so many of the women at St. Michael’s will face violence at the 
hands of the men in their lives is scary enough, but to allow this fact to 


become a joke is abuse in itself. 


The “Wife Beaters” were forced to change their name when campus 
administrators became aware of the situation. But simply changing the 
name of the team is not enough, especially when the name change occurs 
after the end of the team’s playing season. Further retribution is needed 
to remedy the situation; at the very least those involved should repay the 


college in some manner. 


The women on this campus have every right to feel betrayed and 
cheated. The “Wife Beaters” were excited to receive coverage by The 
Defender and feel no remorse for the name they chose. Maybe if their 
mothers were beaten or if their sisters were involved in abusive relation- 
ships they would understand. Maybe if they faced a fate that reaches so 
many women, they would have chosen differently. 

At the very least, as long as the college community reacts strongly, 
they won’t find a blatant disregard for women so easy to advertise on 


campus. 
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“COACHES. AND. SLIPPERS, NO PROBLEM! BUT A GUARANTEED JOB AFTER ATIWO-YEAR WELFARE ELGIBILITY CUT-OFF, 
WITH AFFORDABLE CHILD CARE? GIMME A BREAK!” 





Top ten ways to beat stress 





_ By Dave Grenier 
~~ ‘Columnist | 


The trees have shed their leaves 
and the stench of winter is upon us. 
It’s the time of year when the crisp 
air seems to seep into our bones. 

Soon we will have to fight the 
winter wind by covering every inch 
of our heat-starved flesh with 
woolen hats and mittens. We’ll 
soon be digging our cars out from 
under the abominable snow heaps 
and loading them up with dry gas. 

And worst of all, we will soon 
be taking finals. 

The thought of that word chills 
me almost as much as the stiff au- 
tumn wind. There are only 23 days 
of classes remaining and those 


Letters to the Editor 


deadlines are creeping up on us. 
But I've realized that getting all 
freaked about finals will not get you 
very far. Don’t forget to be outra- 
geous. 

With two years of preparing for 
finals under my belt, I offer you the 
top ten ways to survive what many 
of us call crunch time. 

10. Cherish your weekends. 
Kick butt on your work during the 
week so you can kick back come 
Friday. Tata 

9. Celebrate! Take all of your 
friends to an expensive restaurant 
downtown and pay for it on your 
parents' credit card. 

8. Drink good beer. 

7. Designate a time every night 
after studying to crank up your ste- 
reo and unwind with a favorite CD. 

6. Become more in touch with 
yourself and do something exhila- 
rating. Streak across the 300s field. 

5.Establish a commitment to 
better nutrition. Avoid Marriott 
food at least twice a week. 

4. Pick up a newspaper and find 
out what happens outside of the St. 
Michael’s bubble. 


3. Shave all of the hair off your 
body. (Ouch!) 

2. Pick up a hobby. Start col- 
lecting as many baggies of salt from 
Health Services as you possibly can 
and de-ice the parking lot. 

1.Call up JoJo’s Psychic Alli- 
ance and find out what you’re go- 
ing to do for the rest of your life. 
Chances are they'll have a better 
idea than you do. 

You need something to do on 
those wintry nights after you’ ve ex- 
hausted your ability to study, when 
the words on the page don't make 
sense. When crunch time hits, make 
sure you make time to let loose and 
have some fun. 

Failure to enjoy yourself despite 
the stress of exams and final papers 
may turn you into a vegetable—and 
vegetables can’t survive a Vermont 
winter. 

The Champlain Valley will soon 
be part of mother nature’s winter 
wonderland. Make sure you get out 
and enjoy it. 

Be safe. 

Have fun. 

Good luck! 





St. Michael's alumna shares her experience in the Peace Corps 


To the Editor, 

I live in a small town called San 
Miguel Chicaj in the department 
of Baja Verapz, Guatemala, Cen- 
tral America. Here I work with the 
Peace Corps and the Guatemalen 
Department of Agriculture to help 
small subsistance farmers and their 
families. 

I left my house one morning 
at 4 a.m. to get a bus to the capital. 
I had some paper work to turn in 
at the office, so I braved the 4-hour 
ride there, did what I needed to do 
and turned around to come back. 

I boarded the old “Blue Bird” 
bus and found a seat. A young 
couple then got on the bus. The 
woman was very far along in preg- 
nancy. The temperature had con- 
tinued to increase and it must have 
been 100 degrees on the bus by 
that time. Immediately the woman 
spotted the empty space next to me 


and sat. I noticed that she was 
sweating buckets and looking a bit 
green. 

I really thought she was going 
to deliver but instead she pulled out 
a plastic bag from her purse and 
proceeded to vomit into it. I closed 
my eyes and pretended not to feel 
the moist droplets falling on my 
right foot. 

I started praying, I tried to think 
of sunny days, flowers, a sweet- 
smelling perfume. However, this 
failed to cover the smell of stale 
tortillas, body odor, chickens and 
what the woman next to me had in 
her little plastic bag. The air was 
still even though we were moving 
close to the speed of sound in this 
bus. Oh how I longed to be home. 

I found myself asking why I was 
here in Guatemala, in the Peace 
Corps. I could have been home in 
Massachusetts, driving in my own 


car, working in some cushy office 
job, making money, owning a TV, 
going to movies, speaking English, 
shopping at the mall, eating Ben 





As the boy passed me tak- 
ing his child home to rest in 
peace, I realized two things. 
First, he was going to have a 
longer ride than I could ever 
imagine, and second, I real- 
ized why I was here. 





and Jerry’s cookie dough ice cream. 

But no, I was on this bus from 
hell in Guatemala where I live in a 
house with hardly any furniture, I 
make less thah-$200 a month, there 
is no such thing as personal space, 
puntuality or Ben and Jerry’s, I eat 
mostly beans, rice and tortillas, the 
children stare, men are pigs and this 


woman was puking on me. At this 
point in time I saw nothing postive 
about my life here. 

When we arrived at the town of 
Salama, only half an hour from San 
Minguel, the woman and her hus- 
band got off the bus in front of the 
hospital. I was overcome with joy 
and only 30 minutes away from a 
shower. 

Then suddenly everything 
seemed silent and my thoughts 
faded away. All eyes were on the 
boy getting on the bus. 

He was in his early twenties, no 
older than I am, yet his face had al- 
ready began to harden with time. He 
wore a black jacket over his shoul- 
der and an old army hat on his head, 
as the bus pulled away slowly, he 
made his way to the back of the bus. 

In his arms he carried a white 
box-turned coffin crowned with a 
cross. I felt the tears build, like the 


sky when it wants to rain. As the 
boy passed me taking his child 
home to rest in peace I realized two 
things. First, he was going to have 
a longer ride than I could ever imag- 
ine and second, I realized why I was 
here. 

My service will end in February 
1997 and then I can return to the 
states, I can leave this life in Gua- 
temala. That boy can’t leave and 
neither can any of the people I work 
with. 

Life here in San Miguel Chicaj 
is not easy, in fact far from it, yet 
the people are happy. Life is simple, 
you live your time and when it’s up 
you die. The people have nothing 
yet they have everything. I wouldn’t 
trade my job for any other in the 
world. 


Patricia Quinlan 
Class of 1994 
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Too young to die: A mother's account of drunk driving 


By Matthew Bunting 
Staff Writer 


Douglas: 


Douglas Gardner put on his gray 
corduroys, his favorite flannel shirt, 
his loafers and headed south to 
Barre to visit his girlfriend. 

He could tell there was going to 
be an argument. Hell, every time 
he drank, they had one; it was a 
given. 

Douglas had been drinking 
whiskey, and by the time he 
climbed into his red Chevy S-10 
pickup, he was drunk. 

Drinking and driving had been 
a problem for Douglas. He was 
notorious among the local and state 
police. In his 20 years of driving, 
he had been convicted of DWI 
seven times, and his license had 
been suspended for life three times. 

That night -- April 23, 1990 -- 








“This wasn't how it was 
supposed to be. I mean, 
he was killed on a 
Monday; it was 7:30 in 
the morning on a 
Monday. How could this 
have happened?”’ 


e Patricia LaBier 








Douglas made it safely to his 
girlfriend's house. He stumbled 
through the front door,-and asked 
for a drink. He drank more whis- 
key, and sure enough, they began 
to argue. About what, he couldn't 
remember. 

“Whatever we argued about is a 
haze in my mind. It probably wasn't 
anything. It was me drunk, and 
starting an argument out of thin air. 
That's what I was like when I was 
drunk - bitter and angry,” Douglas 
says. 

The argument became intense, 
and Douglas decided to leave. As 
he got back into his truck, he re- 
membered that he had made plans 
earlier in the day to meet a friend, 
Danny in Highgate. 

Sometime during the drive to 
visit Danny, Douglas blacked out. 


> > > 


Patricia LaBier woke up at 6:30 
a.m., She didn't hear Billy. Her blue 
silk pajamas slid off the bed qui- 
etly, and she went to wake him up. 
His alarm must not have gone off, 
she thought. 

She opened his door slowly, not 
wanting to wake Chris sleeping 
across the room. Of course, it 
would take more than a bomb go- 
ing off to wake Chris. 

The light filled the darkened 
room, illuminating Chris' and 
Billy's various awards received 
throughout the years. On Billy's 
side of the wall hung his athletic let- 
ters from Enosburg Falls High 
School, his letters of recognition for 
playing baseball, and, of course, 
posters of his favorite baseball 
team: the New York Yankees. He 


had pictures from various champi- 
onship years, and a life-size poster 
of Mickey Mantle. 

“Billy, your alarm didn't go off. 
You're going to be late to work,” 
she said. 

Billy had been at his new job at 
NAPA Autoparts in St. Albans for 
two weeks. It would leave a bad 
impression if he was late. After all, 
he was still the new kid. 


But he was sound asleep. 
Patricia could see his brown hair 
resting on his pillow and his 5'10" 
body curled up underneath his fa- 
vorite down quilt. It was a chilly 
April morning. 

“OK mom. Thanks, I'm up,” he 
mumbled without moving a muscle. 

Patricia then went back to her 
own bed, and fell asleep. She didn't 
hear Billy leave. 

“Billy always came and woke us 
up. He always opened the door and 
would say, ‘Bye mom, bye dad. I 
love you and I'll see you when I get 
home from work.’” 

She woke up about 8 a.m., got 
dressed for work, and drove off in 
her red Cheverolet Astro-Van to get 
her morning cup of orange juice 
from Kevin's Corner Market on the 
corner of Pearl and Main Streets. 

As she chatted aimlessly with 
the sales clerk, she looked out the 
window and saw Billy's good friend 
Damien pull up in his truck. He was 
motioning to her to come outside 
and Patricia noticed that his eyes 
were red. 

“What's wrong, Damien?” she 
asked. 

Damien broke down. “I just 
heard something awful,” Damien 
said, choking the words out. 

“Is it Billy?” Patricia looked 
down at her feet and anxiously be- 
gan edging towards her car. 


“T don't want to know,” she told 
him. 

“T knew right then, but I didn't 
want to know. I just couldn't hear 
it; I was in shock, the one thing I 
kept thinking about was getting to 
work. I had to get to work and find 
out what happened,” she said. 


Patricia got in her van and drove 
one block from the corner store to 
where she worked at the Village 


Clerk and Treasurer's office. Her 
office handled the ambulance 
phones and she knew that they 
would be the first contact for any- 
body needing medical assistance. 

She opened the door and saw a 
mass of huddled people awaiting 
her arrival. She couldn't really dis- 
tinguish between the clouded faces. 
She could only hear various voices 
saying, “She shouldn't be at work 
now. Somebody take her home.” 

Lindsay Gates, a friend from the 
office, drove her home and when 
she was able to sit down in her easy- 
chair in the living room, Lindsay 
told her what had happened. 

Billy had been killed by a drunk 
driver. 


BS Sl Sl 


At approximately 7:30 a.m., 
according to police records, Dou- 
glas Gardner lost control of his 
pickup truck near Abbey restaurant 
in Sheldon. He crossed the center 
line and sideswiped a 1987 Dodge 
Omni driven by Bradley Roberts, 
28, of Sheldon. Gardner's truck hit 
Billy LaBier's Buick Regal in the 
westbound lane. 


It was sunny and brisk the day 
of the funeral. Just the type of day 


that Billy would have been out play- 
ing baseball. 

It was Patricia and William's 
21st wedding anniversary and they 
were burying their son. 

“This wasn't how it was sup- 
posed to be. I mean, he was killed 
on a Monday; it ws 7:30 in the 
morning on a Monday. How could 
this have happened?” Patricia said. 

Billy was buried in his favorite 





T-shirt. He had worked in Florida 
for a summer as a short-order cook 
and when he came home he brought 
with him a beige Ron-Jon surf shop 
T-shirt. Patricia hated it, but she 
loved the image of him in it. 

“T can picture him with that T- 
shirt on with a smile on his face. 
He was an easy-going, happy, 20- 
year-old boy,” she said. 

Patricia was having a hard time 
dealing with the reality of Billy's 
death. A man convicted of driving 
while intoxicated was still on the 
road after seven convictions, and he 
had killed her son. She had to do 
something with her anxious energy 
and her grief. 

Patricia went to the library and 
looked up the laws of how DWI's 
were treated in Vermont. It was 
like a misdemeanor, the penalty was 
the same whether or not you've 
been caught once or ten times. 

She helped found Citizens to 
Reform the DWI Laws. Then- 
Lieutenant Governor Howard Dean 
came to every meeting, and helped 
the group develop an agenda, 
which he brought before the House 
and the Governor. 

Patricia started a family support 
group. Every week they would 
share their feelings and discuss 
ways that they could learn from the 
tragedies that had changed their 
lives. 


Patricia's husband William was 
having a harder time. He bottled 
up all his emotions and could never 
express his feelings about the acci- 
dent. Three years later he died from 
what doctors said were heart prob- 
lems that developed from stress. 

“As far as I'm concerned, that 
drunk driver killed two people. 
William could never deal with 
Billy's death and it killed him. I 
never want to talk to that man 
(Gardner). Inever want to hear him 
say, ‘I'm sorry.’ His record showed 
he had no consideration of anybody. 
He probably was sorry that he lost 
all his rights and his freedom, but 
he's not sorry for killing Billy or 
William,” Patricia said. 


5 a lb 


Douglas Gardner says she's 
wrong. 

“She don't understand. No mat- 
ter what I'm going to say to her is 
going to change her attitude. It 
would be harder to talk to her, to 
tell her it was a sickness. Ain't no 


continued on page ten 
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By Kate Kelly 
Staff Writer 


The topic of feminism tends to stir mixed 
reactions within people of different cultural 
backgrounds. 

Feminism is "the advocacy of the politi- 
cal and socioeconomic equality of men and 
women," according to Webster’s dictionary. 

While some people may shudder or refuse 
to listen when this topic is brought up, femi- 


- nism is nothing more than an attempt by 


women to receive equal credit, consideration, 
and respect in all aspects of life. 

For six women Of different cultural back- 
grounds, the term "feminism" suggests a 
variety of implications. 

Aki Yamamoto, Takako Shige, and Maki 
Abe, three Japanese students studying at St. 
Michael’s College, shared what it’s like to 
be a woman living in Japan. 

“In our society it’s hard to express our- 
selves as women. Men used to manipulate 
women, but we’re getting tougher,” senior 
Abe said. 

Yamamoto explained that to her, feminism 
differentiates women from men. Shige de- 
scribes feminism as a means of expressing 
the extent of what she is able to accomplish. 

Katie Colclaugh from Huntington Beach, 
California, Jennifer Miller from Riverton, 


~ Vermont, and Sandra Trotter from Fort Lau- 


derdale, Florida explained how they have 
been affected as women living in the United 
States. 

“Tt’s a common respect and appreciation 
for women,” Miller said. “I think there are 
radical and liberal feminists, and I believe 
it’s essentially women struggling for a place.” 

Miller also voiced her irritation over a 
men’s intramural soccer team at St. Michael’s 
who named themselves the “wife beaters.” 
“It’s disgusting; it could be a joke, but it’s 
not funny,” Miller said. 

“J am an English major and words mean a 
lot to me, and when you take on the name 
‘wife beaters’ and all the connotations that 
go along with that name, you are encourag- 
ing such violent acts whether it’s intentional 
or not,” Miller said. 

“Tt encourages a hierarchy within a mar- 
riage, where the woman is subject to the 
male’s dominance. Is that what this name is 
saying?” asked Miller. “By making a joke out 
of something that seriously occurs is damag- 
ing,” she said. 

Each woman’s view of the future high- 
lighted small differences in their cultural up- 
bringing, not only because of their nationali- 
ties, but because of where they spent their 
formidable years growing up. 

“T used to think I wanted to be a house- 
wife. Since coming here, my dream is get- 
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ting bigger,” Abe said. She explained how 
her sister has recently been married and that 
she spends most of her time at home taking 
care of her kids. “It’s OK, but I don’t think I 
can do everything,” Abe said, about working 
and having a family. 

“If I have a family and children I feel I 
would have to sacrifice something for them 
out of love, but I still think I will need my 
own private time, so I will probably have a 
career first,” Abe said. 











“In our society it's hard to express 
ourselves as women. Men used to 
manipulate women, but we're 
getting tougher.” 


e Senior Maki Abe 





Trotter wants to be a teacher. “I like kids, 
but I’m also teaching because it’s important 
for someone to be at home with the kids, 
whether it’s a man or a woman, and teaching 
allows you to do this,” she said. 

A few of the women in the group shared 
their personal experiences with feminism in 
society. 

Colclaugh told about an experience that 
made her want more out of life. “At one job 
they had the women working in cubicles in 
one part of the office,” she said. “I didn’t see 
it as a blatant disregard for women, but I 
wondered why only women occupied these 
jobs, when they could be doing so much bet- 
tens 

Miller talked about her experiences while 
traveling alone in Great Britain and Europe 
last Spring. “People sometimes asked me if I 
was afraid at all. The question forced me to 
wonder why I should be afraid,” she said. “If 
I wasn’t putting myself in dangerous situa- 
tions, and I was taking responsibility for 
where I was going and what I was doing, then 
why should I be afraid.” 

“Once someone feels you are afraid they 
can capitalize on it,” Miller said. “Women 
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World Travel. 
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Lunch & Dinner 





e-INTERNATIONAL EMPLOYMENT~« 


Make up to $25-$45 per hour teaching basic 
conversational English abroad. Japan, Taiwan, 
and S. Korea. Many employers provide room & 
board + other benefits. No teaching background 
or Asian languages required! 


(206) 632-1146 ext. J50721 


CRUISE JOBS. 


Students Needed! . 
Earn up to $2,000+/mo. working for 
Cruise Ships or Land-Tour companies. 
Summer and Full-Time 
employment available. 
necessary. For more information call : 


(206) 634-0468 ext. C50721 
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@ 1-800-648-4849 


Sa SERVICES 


Commons Corporate Center, 1344 Ashtown Road, i 





need to remain self-confident and smart at 
the same time.” 








“In Japan, women are moving 
more cautiously and with less 
anger than American women have 
done. American women are angry 
and agressive.” 


e Junior Jackie Fitzgerald 





Yamamoto said she has never 
come in contact with any form of 
discrimination. She explained 
that in Japan women traditionally 
stay home. 

“Japan’s been in a five-year re- 

cession, making it hard for 
women to get a job,” Yamamoto 
said. “ 
BES We’re supposed to be treated 
equally, but men are the ones get- 
ting the jobs. We are making a slow, 
gradual change,” she said. 





By Carrie Simonelli 
Staff Writer 


The Little Brother/Little Sister Program 
at St. Michael’s matches children in need 
of a role model with student volunteers. 

The goal of the program is for the stu- 

_ dent to make a positive difference See 

“the life of his or her “little ‘ie 
brother” or “little sister.” 

The program is under the di- 
rection of this year’s student 
co-coordinators seniors Tom 
Fowler and Mindy Lass and 
junior Greg West. 

Each year, the program re- 
ceives applications from local elementary 
school guidance counselors, who submit the 
names of the children they feel would ben- 
efit the most from having a Big Brother or 
Big Sister. 

These are typically children from single 
parent families, who “need a friend, a role 
model, or someone just to be with,” Fowler 
said. 

Having a Big Brother or Big Sister gives 
the child a sense of stability and a positive 
influence that they may not have otherwise, 
Fowler said. 

Volunteers are required to meet with their 
Little Brother or Little Sister a minimum of 
three hours a week. In addition, seasonal 
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7 West Canal Street 
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Feminism from a global perspective 


Junior Jackie Fitzgerald’s parents moved 
to Japan two years ago. Fitzgerald, who vis- 
its her parents there, explained her impres- 
sion of the difference in feminism between 
Japan and the United States. 





“In Japan, women are moving more cau- 
tiously and with less anger than women in 
the United States have done,” Fitzgerald said. 
“American women are angry and aggres- 
sive.” 





'A little help from a friend 


activities are planned by the coordinators. 

Included in these are a trip to the haunted 
Halloween forest, a Thanksgiving dinner for 
the volunteers and the children, a Christmas 
party with Santa Claus and presents, and an 
Easter egg hunt. 

The program has a significant influence 
on the children. In the time that he has spent 


_ with his Little Brother, West said, “It’s made 


h i mmuchmore confident, he’s more out- 
going. He’s now trying to be a posi- 

tive role model to kids in his neigh- 
borhood.” 

The volunteers also benefit 
from spending time with the chil- 
dren, knowing that they can help 
provide a positive example in a child’s life. 

The biggest dilemma facing the program 
is the number of children in need of a Big 
Brother or Big Sister. Out of about 90 
children’s applications this year, only 23 
were “matched,” or assigned to a volunteer. 
St. Michael’s and the University of Vermont 
have the only Little Brother/Little Sister pro- 
grams in the Burlington area. It is hard to 
meet the need. 

This year’s matches have already been 
made. However, anyone interested in the 
program can contact the MOVE office and 
leave their names to be considered for next 
year. The program is especially in need of 
male volunteers, as there is a bigger request 
for male role models in the applications. 








Sat 8:00 - 12:00 
655-3373 


Winooski, VT 05404 


FREE FINANCIAL AID 


$ Attention All Students! $ 
FREE Money is currently available for College Students 
Nationwide. Over $& billion in aid is now available from private 
sector grants and scholarships. Allstudents are eligible to 
receive some sort of aid regardless of grades, income, or par- 
ent’s income. Let us help you. For more information call: 
Student Financial Services 


1-800-263-6495 


ext F50721 
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B.Y.O.S: bring your own suitcase 
Get whisked away to Florida for a mere $10 


By Erin Hathaway 
Staff Writer 


For $10 a student could make five local 
round trips on the public bus, pay Security 
for a parking ticket or win a trip for two toa 
warm tropical destination. 

The senior class is sponsoring a “suitcase 
social” in which one lucky St. Michael’s stu- 
dent will be whisked away to sunny Florida 
with a friend. 

The dress-up social that is being held at 
the Last Chance on Thursday, Nov. 9, is open 
to all students 18 and over. 

"The best part is the anticipation of who 
is going to win,” Senior Class President John 
Donovan said. 

The social is an opportunity for students 
to have a good time and for the senior class 
to raise some money, Donovan said. 

“T think that $10 is a reasonable price con- 
sidering the prize you could receive if you 
win,” sophomore MaryEllen Enos said. 

The suitcase social is something new and 
different at St. Michael’s. Regular socials 
usually cost around $5, but for a mere $5 
more a person could end up jetting off for a 
mini-vacation with a friend. 

The idea of a suitcase social is not new to 
colleges. Such schools as Trinity and Boston 
College have put on similar events and have 
good track records, Donovan said. 

The theme behind the social is that the 
people in attendance should have their suit- 
cases packed and ready to go at a moment's 
notice. For this suitcase social, the bags can 


Account o, 


way I can, or bring 


After the accident, Do 
to the hospital, where he received me 
attention for a bruised pancre 
ous cuts and scrapes. 


continued from page eight 


_ The officer will then give the driver z a 
Series of tests, such as having to say t 
alphabet and walking a straight line. A 
“alco-sensor” or breath lizer test th: 
| measures the amount of alcohol in tt 
system, may be issued if there is prob- 
able cause. However, the driver ca 


and Wet-n-Wild. 

“Tt is an event that all the classes can come 
together for,” Cathy Cesarz, senior class vice 
president, said. 

“Tt sounds like a great idea, especially 
since everyone is becoming 
stressed out and needing a 
.. break,” sophomore Jill Th- 
ompson said. 

Senior Michael Sav- 
age said, “It’s some- 
thing different than 
what is normally 
done at socials. The 
trip should draw a 
lot more people 
_ than usual.” 
The social 
must at- 
tract 


be left at home since the winners do not de- 
part until the next afternoon. 
The winners leave on Friday after- 





























than 
8 0 
people to 
turn a profit, 








noon 
aonaid 
return 


on Mon- ' Cesarz said. The pro- 
day morn- ceeds will help subsidize the 
ing. The pack- cost of senior week, she said. 


Tickets will be on sale this week in 


age includes tick- : 
the lobby of Alliot from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


ets to MGM Studios 
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Concert Review: 


G. Love and 


hip hop. 
G. was fresh off the H. . R.D.Es 
tour where he pa a 30-minute 


is odd since he just r 
and played his trademark so: 
erage. ” It was ae 
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asia sain 


est release from Toad the Wet Sprocket is 
and unreleased tracks, including cuts from 
LS ‘riends” and the soundtrack to “So I 













* SUCK * * It’s all right * * * I like it, I like it a lot 
* * * * Girl, it's OVER! * * * * * Devastating 





spiritual world i is over for now, and your ik will start to 
__ become more organized from this. Waking up early sucks, 
_ but it will help you get a grip on things. You accomplish 
more when you're up early, and then ae in Loe d y: io 
can screw around without feeling guilty. i. 


GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 


A big black cloud is hanging over you right now. Soran 
is unfinished in your life and is haunting you. You better 
- figure what the hell it is before a disaster occurs. Don't stray 
too far from the pack. Being an individual is important, but 
_ being an outcast sucks. Try to be inclusive in your social 
plans this weckend...an activity that everyone can enjoy. 
Like bowling. Or karaoke. 


CANCER (June 21 - July 22) 
You're concentrating too much on something, and this is 
hindering your ability to see the whole picture. Step back 
and take it all in, instead of focusing al! your attention on 
one minute detail. This will help you see something that 
you've been missing for a long time. Good friends are hard 
__ to find, and you are blessed with a bunch of them. Spending 
1¢ with them this week instead of the love of your life will 


other people i isa a great thing, bat you can n't bes other 
people if you can't help yourself. If you spend some — 
time concentrating on your needs and what's best for 
you, then it will become i as to how you can help 


- other people. y 


LIBRA (Sept. 23 - Oct. 20) 
When you fall off a bicycle, the only thing to do is to 
climb back up and start peddling again. If you can't be 
with the one you love, love the one you're with. Speak 
softly and carry a big stick. If everyone jumped off a 
bridge, would you jump too? Kill two birds with one 
stone. Sticks and stones may break my bones... And 
member...keep your feet on the ground and keep reaching 
for the stars. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 


- The moon and stars and stuff are in your sign, so you're 
karma has been good lately. But it's another year and 
another birthday. Don't go too crazy in your celebration, 
or you will be praying to be put out of your misery. You 
don't need to prove anything to anyone, so don't believe 
someone when they tell you that 21 shots won't hurt you. 

Hi, it's called death, and it sucks. 











athe Sharm, 


ba 


inde’ ‘That's ost i guess, 
ice up your life by being 
how much it costs or how 
many a will be killed. Well, not killed, but 


_ maybe injured. You don't need a lot to have a good — - 
time. And if you can't entertain yourself, you eo 


cant entertain others. ~~ 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 


Sometimes what you are looking for is right under 


. your nose. Stand back and take a good look. Don't 


be afraid to express how you feel about something 
or someone. You will be amazed at the power of 

honesty. But too much honesty is called sticking 
your foot in your mouth, so just be aware of how 
you express yourself and try not to offend anyone. 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) ¥¢ 


Stick to your guns in a confronational situation. 
Someone will try to convince you to change your 
stance on something you believe in. It may even be __ 
someone you've had your eye on for a while. Your _ 
opinions tend to swing easily, especially when you're 
out to make a good impression. But don't give in. 

You will gain respect from your peers in the end. 


PISCES (Feb. 19 - Mar. 20) 

The feeling of deja vu will be following you around 
in the next day or two. It may freak you out, but 
don't be scared. There may be some symbolism in 
what you feel you've experienced before. The feeling 
of deja vu will be following you around in the next 
day or two. It may freak you out, but don't be scared. 
Look out for sleezy people trying to win your support 
or money or loyalty. 
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Calendar compiled by Margot LeSage 


ee Wednesday 


Sneakers Bar & Grill- Breakaway, 
bluegrass band 


Club Toast- Live Reggae music with The 
Channel Two Dub Band. No cover 21+, 18- 
20 $2. 


Club Metronome- Comedy Night, Champ 
401.3. 8-10 p.m. Anne’s Band, Club 
Metronome’s house band. 


UVM Sports- Volleyball vs. University of 
New Hampshire, 7 p.m. 


St. Michael’s Coffeehouse- The 


Mandolinquents, 8-10 p.m. Lobby. 





Thurdsay 





Club Toast- Voodoo Glowskulls (punk band 
from California), Schlong (punk rock from 
Arizona), and Blue Meanies (punk from Chi- 
cago). Tickets $8. 


Club Metronome- Strangefolk, 9 p.m. $4. 





“The Green Lantern.” 


Geoff Allanbrook 
Junior 


“Scooby-Doo!” 


CALENDAR 


Flynn Theatre- Carolyn Arends and 
Ashley Cleveland with Rich Mullins’ 
Brother’s Keeper Tour. Mixture of folk 
and gospel music. 7:30 p.m. 


Sneakers Bar & Grill- The Slackers 





Friday 





Williston Coffeehouse- J.D. Beard, singer/ 
songwriter. 8 p.m., $5. 


Club Toast- Percy Hill, Thanks to Gravity. 
21+ $5, 18-20 $7. 


Flynn Theatre- A Tribute to Charlie Parker 
by Slide Hampton and the JazzMasters. Big 
Band tribute to the legendary jazz alto saxo- 
phonist bringing together three generations 
of talented jazz muscians. 8 p.m, tickets 
$22.50/$18.50/$12. 


St. Michael’s Coffeehouse- Mike Burns 8- 
10 p.m. Alliot Lobby. 





Mark Fizulich 
Junior 








Saturday 





Club Toast- Chin Ho!, and Orbit Goldfish. 
21+ $3, 18-20 $5. 


Club Metronome- Robben Ford & the Blue 
Line and Sonny Landreth. 7 p.m., Tickets 
$13/$15. Followed by 80s dance party with 
dj Craig Mitchell. 


UVM Sports- Men’s and Women’s swim- 
ming vs. University of Massachusetts, 1 p.m. 


Robert Hull Flemming Museum- Gallery 
of African and Ancient Egyptian Exhibition 


opens. 


MOVE: Senior Citizens’ Prom at CID Com- 
mons, 3 p.m. 


Sunday 





Club Metronome- Sunday Mass with the 
Reverend Craig Mitchell (the dj with the 
“mass” appeal) 9 p.m. FREE. 


UVM Ira Allen Chapel- Two Operas from 
the Concentration Camp Terezin. 2 p.m., tick- 


ets $12.50 adults, $5 children 12 and under. 





oe Monday 


Club Toast- Shaggy, tickets $12. 


ap Tuesday 


Sneakers Bar & Grill- Sneakers Jazz Band, 
9:45 p.m. 


Club Metronome- Groove Line hosted by 
super dj Mo’ Funk. 


Sneakers Bar & Grill 
36 Main Street, Winooski 
655-9081 


Fleming Museum 
Colchester Avenue, Burlington 
656-2090 


Williston Coffeehouse 
702 Williston Road, So. Burlington 
878-7122 


Club Toast 
165 Church Street, Burlington 
~ 660-2088 — 


Flynn Theatre — 
153 Main Street, Burlington 
863-5966 


Club Metronome 
188 Main Street, Burlington 
865-4563 
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Swim teams dive into new season 


Women look to continue last year's 11-4 success; men look to better 4-10 record ~ 


By Jim Welch 
Staff Writer 


The smell of chlorine is not the 
only thing filling the air at the St. 
Michael’s pool. A feeling of excite- 
ment can also be detected. 

Men’s and women’s swimming 
and diving coach Dave Leonard can 
not wait for the season to get under- 
way, “It’s going to be an exciting year 
to be part of. I look forward to it.” 

The 18 women on the team are 
looking to improve upon last year’s 
school best of 11-4. The much smaller 
men’s team is determined to better 
their 4-10 performance from last sea- 
son. 

Leonard said he expects a lot out 
of the women’s team. “We have the 
best team we've ever had in the his- 
tory of the school,” he said. “I don’t 
think we’ ve ever had this combination 
of power and depth.” 

At the forefront of this swimming 
powerhouse is junior captain Danielle 
Nyholm. She holds the St. Michael’s 
record in the 200 and the 100- 
freestyle. Leonard believes Nyholm, 
“should be divesting in the middle dis- 
tance. There are few swimmers who 
can keep up with her of all the teams 
we compete against.” 

Fellow captain Christi Turnbull, 
who is the only senior on the team, is 
also taking much of the responsibility 
to guide this large team. “In the past 
I’ve always been the one to go along. 
It [leadership] is never something I 
really had to deal with before,” she 
said. 

Through this leadership Turnbull 
is trying to emphasize team work, 
“Our goal is to be a team oriented 
group, almost like a family,” she said. 
“T think we have really built a bond.” 

Turnbull is personally looking to 
have her best season ever. "This is my 
13th year of competitive swimming 


The SMC swim team looks to continue to be competitive. 


coach believes is, “another great as- 

set to the team” and one of the best 

breast strokers in New England. 
McMahon said that she looks 


and this is the end.” 

Returning from a year-long 
recess from swimming is junior 
Shauna McMahon, who the 





teers 
PHOTO BY EMILY OUIMET 


forward to the upcoming season. 
“There are only a few expected 
losses, it looks promising because 
we have the numbers,” she said. 


Personally, McMahon looks to, 
“hopefully match the times I got 
freshman year.” 

The men’s team is comprised 
of five dedicated, talented swim- 
mers, led by junior captains Sean 
Crowley and Ron Ommerborn. 
“The men’s team lost a huge 
amount of people last year..and 
that’s taking a big toll,” explained 
Leonard. 

“If we had more bodies we’d 
be much better,” Crowley agreed. -< 

Though few in number, these 
men are all individually very strong 
swimmers. Leonard said, “We 
have, on our team, one individual 
who may well be the fastest swim- 
mer who has ever been at this 
school in Sean Crowley.” 

Crowley placed higher last year 
in the New England championships 
than any Purple Knight before him. 
He has his sights set higher for the 
approaching season. “Hopefully 
Tl] make it to nationals,” he said. 

Fellow captain Ommerborn 
combined with Crowley last year™ 
to earn the most points, in only their 
sophomore season. “There are very 
few people we swim against who I 
think can bet them. This team will 
have to rally around them,” 
Leonard said. 

With so few swimmers, the 
team looks to the younger swim- 
mers to step in and compete right 
away at the collegiate level. One ~ 
such swimmer is freshman Bill 
Knose. 

Leonard said that Knose can be 
a great asset to the team. “He is 
strong in all events. He’s just the 
guy we need for the men’s team.” 

Knose does not feel the pres- 
sure of having such high expecta- 
tions placed on him. “I don’t feel 
any pressure, Sean and Ron sup- 
port and guide us younger swim- 
mers,” he said. 
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These are the days of |Pat 


a snowboarder's life 


By Joah Buley 
Staff Writer 

Typically, when one thinks 
of a professional athlete they 
think of someone like Michael 
Jordan or John Elway. They 
might not think-to look right un- 
der their noses at St. Michael’s. 
St. Michael’s is home to several 
»rofessional athletes. These ath- 
letes are professional 
snowboarders. 

Being a professional 
snowboarder is a job. Techni- 
cally, it means that he or she gets 
paid to snowboard. Within the in- 
dustry there are several different 
ways of getting paid, however, 
and not everyone is a pro. 

A company may sponsor a 
person as a team rider and give 
them boards and products. This 
is not a pro. One can enter a con- 
test in the pro division and col- 
Piect money, but this does not nec- 
essarily make that person a pro 
either. 

“To me a pro is someone 
who gets paid to travel and do 
contests,” said junior Randy 
Gaetano, who rides for Burton’s 
A Team. “But even more than 
that, a pro tries to get things done 
for the company while still treat- 
ing snowboarding as an expres- 
sion of one’s self.” 

Let’s face it, the root moti- 
vation behind someone wanting 
to snowboard is having fun. 

“T have had some really fun 
times,” said Gaetano. “By far the 
best thing is being able to be with 
my best friends all over the 
world.” 

The snowboarding commu- 
nity is a really tight group, espe- 
cially in Burlington. 

“It is almost strange how 
there are so many extraordinary 
riders around here,” said junior 
Geoff Raeder of Rossignol 
Snowboards. “I think Burlington 
is a snowboard Mecca.” 

Burlington has so many rid- 
ers, for one, because it is close to 
the best riding in the east with 
Stowe only 40 minutes away. An- 





other factor is in the amount of 
young people living in the area 
and going to school. 

As a professional there is an 
obligation to be out at the moun- 
tain every day. In most cases this 
makes a full-time schedule im- 
possible to keep in the winter. 

At St. Michael’s, profes- 
sional snowboarders go full time 
in the summer and fall and take 
the spring semester off. 

“T like this sort of a sched- 
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Sean O'Brien charges off a cliff at Stowe. 


ule,” said Gaetano. “When Iam here - 


in the summer and fall I can devote 
my entire concentration to school.” 

University of Vermont student 
and professional snowboarder Rob 
Duncan said, “Rather than compro- 
mising my grades during the winter 
months I find it much more rational 
to just take my summer break when 
there 1s snow.” 

“I don’t really see taking the 
winter off as holding back my edu- 
cation,” said Raeder. “Rather-I see 
it as expanding on what I am learn- 
ing here as a business major.” 

Many pros go on to work in the 
industry after their riding career is 
past its prime. In that respect, it is 
job training. 

“It is good for a company to 
have professional riders,” said 
Raeder. “It gives people out on the 
mountain a chance to see the prod- 
uct in action and a chance to talk 
with someone about it.” 

Raeder is now beginning his 
second season as a pro and he is 
happy to be able to work in and learn 
about the snowboard industry. He 
and two other St. Michael’s stu- 


dents, Trica Byrnes and Sean 
O’Brien, ride for Rossignol 


Snowboards in Williston. 
Byrnes, a senior, said, ‘““Tech- 
nically, pro means that you are get- 


Garry's Barber Shop 


ESSEX JCT. SHOPPING CENTER 
ESSEX JUNCTION, VT 05452 


Garry Montague 


Tom, Roger, Lori, Harris 


(802) 878 - 4010 


9 a.m.- 6 p.m., M-F 
9 a.m.- 4 p.m., Sat. 


ting paid. To me it is more than that 
though. I see it as an obligation that 
I have to the company. I have to 
promote a positive image of the 
company and in that help sell the 
product.” 

All too often people look down 
on snowboarders as_ being 
“skaterats.” What people do not re- 
alize is that it takes the same 
amount of effort and skill to be a 
pro snowboarder as it does to be 
any other kind of professional ath- 
lete. 

“A snowboarder won’t get hit 
by a 300 pound linebacker,” 
Gaetano said. “But they will charge 
it off a 60 foot cliff and stick it.” 


Wanted!!! 


Individuals, Student Organizations to 
Promote SPRING BREAK. 
Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS 


CALL INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 
http://www/icpt.com 1-800-327-6013 


REPLAY 
SPORTS 


WE SHARPEN SKATES! 
-WE TUNE SKIS! 


WE BUY & SELL 
Used & New , 


e spikes 
” 2 Water Sports — 


ve 2 Weights 


We are presently looking for good 
, HOCKEY * DOWNHILL SKI 
X-COUNTRY SKI ee EQUIPMENT 


HOURS: Mon.-Fri. 107, Sat. 9-5, Sun. 11-4 








By Eric Wilbur 
Sports Editor 


The 1995 New England Patriots 
have hit a new low. Who would 
have thought they could do that? 

The end of any possible come- 
back season came on Sunday when 
the Patriots lost to the expansion 
Carolina Panthers 20-17 in over- 
time. WCAX chose to show the 


Dallas-Atlanta game rather than the — 


now 2-6 Patriots, much to my cha- 
grin. Three hours later, I was de- 
lighted I didn’t have to watch this 
fiasco. 

They had me shooting off my 
mouth Saturday night. Last year I 
predicted that the Patriots would 
win their final seven games to make 
it to the playoffs (I swear, I have 
witnesses). They still have to play 
everyone in their division at least 
once, if they beat them, they’re in. 

That was my reasoning. Maybe 
I was still reeling over the fact that 
they beat Buffalo the week before. 
Maybe it was the fact that they 
looked damned good against them. 
Maybe it was the beer talking, I 
don’t know, but I officially take my 


comments off the record. 


I was worried when the season 
started. The Patriots were picked 
by some to make it to the Super 
Bowl. I couldn’t understand that 
thought. This team lost two of its 
best players when Kevin Turner 
went to Philadelphia, and Michael 
Timpson went to Chicago. Yet no- 
body ever talked about how that 
would hurt the team. All Patriot 
Nation talked about was David 
Megget and bring on the 49ers. 

Now, granted Carolina has been 
hot, but that’s no excuse. The Pa- 


triots played their worst brand of 


football. In the words of radio play 
by play announcer Gino Cappaletti, 
“This is a game the Patriots didn’t 


sies return 


deserve to win...and they didn’t.” 

You know things are bad when 
your kicker of all people has a bad 
game like Pat O’Neil had. What 
did he have to do to be so bad? Did 
he work on it? I mean how do you 
give only a 20 yard punt in oyer- 
time to give the opposition fabulous 
field position? O’Neil lost this 
game in the end. How often do you 
hear a kicker playing such a large © 
role? 

Megget didn’t do so badly in 
losing the game either. He was 
good enough to fumble the ball on 
the Carolina 1-yard line for us. 
Thanks Dave, we could have won 
with those six points. Close call. 

And lest we forget Drew 
Bledsoe. I knew sooner or later 
those Egg McMuffins would catch 
up with him. Besides a three play 
drive to tie up the game late in the 
fourth quarter, Drew Bledsoe 
looked more like Drew Carey. 

This season is seriously mak- 
ing me reconsider my view of Bill 
Parcells as a higher life form. He — 
just can’t seem to get anything 
across to his players. I know if I 


were one of his players, I’d be a 
scared to death to lose any, npr. 


games. 

We might as well get Steve 2 
Grogan and Moisi Tatupu out of re- 
tirement because the Patsies of old 
are back. This is the first time since 
1992 that it’s been horrid to watch 
them play. .Bob Kraft has to hiding 
his face nowadays. = 

So, we New England sports 
fans are going to have to wait until 
hockey’s postseason to enjoy any 
playoffs. And the way the Bruins 
are playing, even that’s no guaran- 
‘tee. The Patriots are competing 
with the Celtics to be the worst team 
in New England. Now excuse me, 
I’ve got to catch that Tampa Bay 
Buccaneer bandwagon. 


HANDY'S TEXACO) 


75 SO. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vermont 


802-862-0656 


1-800-649-0656 


Faculty & Student Special 


Lube, Oil, Filter 


$13.95 


* 5% discount on all repairs 
with student I.D. 


e Located in downtown Burlington 
across from the police station 
¢ Complete Automotive Service 
°24 hr Towing Service (AAA) 
We accept all major credit cards, 
- including MOBIL 
¢Shuttle Service Available 
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Outing club educates, has fun 








PHOTO BY DAVID FAY 
he outing club has made many improvements this year, including a 
mission to stress proper land use. 














——Foreren-*_Domestic ° LIGHT TRUCK ._. 


¢ Brakes * Exhaust Tune-ups * Lifetime Mufflers & Shocks” 
¢ Radiators & Heaters ¢ Air Conditioning ¢ State Inspections 
° * Towing ° Tires - Bridgestone, Nokia,-Firestone 
° Spin Balancing & Mounting 
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11 Goto "Aven South Burlington 
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EXPERIENCED AUTO REPAIR 


By Hale Hack 
Staff Writer 


Most students are shocked 
when they hear that Saint Michael’s 
has an outing club. The outing club 
has been around for some time now, 
but has just become serious in the 
past three years. 

There have been plenty of im- 
provements this year, one of which 
is the condition of the equipment. 
All of the outing equipment has 
been refurbished. Ripped packs 
have been sewn, and missing tent 
poles have been replaced. There is 
also plenty of new equipment on the 
way that includes new sleeping 
bags, tents, and cooking stoves. 
This 1s all irrelevant of course, un- 
less you know what the outing club 
is. So what is the outing club? “The 
whole school is the outing: club,” 
said Jay Reed, the club’s co-head. 

The outing club has partaken in 
several exciting events so far this 
semester, one of which was a rock 
climbing excursion in North 
Conway, NH, led by the experience 
of EMS climbing guides. In the 
past, the club has gone white water 
rafting, and ice climbing. This win- 
ter, the club intends to climb Mount 
Washington. 

Read explained that this year 
the club has a mission to stress 
proper land use. This means leav- 





ing the land the way you found it. 
It has been re-enforced, according 
to Read, by asking individuals us- 
ing the outing club’s equipment to 
take only five or six people with 
them. This is an effort to thwart the 
damage done to trails by large 
groups. “It is our intention to edu- 
cate, as well as have fun,” stated 
Read, which is the foundation in 
which the club is rooted. 

The club has seen a dramatic in- 
crease in freshmen this fall as com- 
pared to other years, as well as an 
increase in female participants. This 
is probably due to the greater ac- 
cessibility of the club’s equipment 
and trips. 

Most trips require little or no ex- 
perience, which makes them avail- 
able to all interested. Equipment 
can easily be borrowed for personal 
use by contacting Jay Read or Todd 
Wright at 863-9718. No appoint- 
ment is necessary, and they will be 
more than willing to lend their 
knowledge to anyone interested. 
Outing Club events are posted on 
the board to the left as you exit the 
Alliot dining hall. The outing club’s 
next scheduled event is a course 
entitled “Back Country Medical 
Certification,” being offered for 
$25.00 Nov. 11 and 12. The fee has 
been decreased for the outing club 
from its usual $125.00 charge. 


After speculation 


Mad River to open 


By Lindsey Baxter 
Staff Writer 


Mad River Glen skiing is 
widely advertised across campus. 
The vivid blue and white posters 
are easy to spot. The student pass 
advertisements promise a “full 
winter of exciting skiing on a most 
challenging mountain.” 

However, there has been some 
speculation that Mad River Glen 
may not open this season due to 
the high cost of operation. 

Betsy Pratt, a representative of 
Mad River Glen, laid those ru- 
mors to rest. Pratt said that the 
mountain will open after the first 
large snowfall, which usually oc- 
curs in mid-December. 

Pratt pointed to the sale of 
season passes as evidence of the 
plans to open. According to Pratt, 
a large response to the passes has 
been received and a greater re- 
sponse Is anticipated. 

Approximately 80 percent of 


‘Shuttle Servicw Available! 






Mad River Glen’s student skiers 
purchase passes before Oct. 31 at 
a great savings, said Pratt. 

As the posters suggest in the 
statement, “Go Mad with your 
friends,” Pratt finds that most stu- 
dents ski Mad River with groups 
of friends. 

“Groups of people like to come 
and ski together at Mad River 
Glen. People generally ski with 
friends,” she said. 

Although Pratt was sure of 
Mad River Glen’s success this 
year, she did point out that a lot of 
competition exists in the sale of.ski 
packages to college students. Pratt 
said that one half of student skiers 
have been lost to the big pass of- 
fered by Stowe/Sugarbush. 

Some students have remained 
faithful to Mad River Glen even 
when faced with the savings of- 
fered by the two mountains of 
Stowe and Sugarbush. 

Greg Houser, an on-campus 
representative of Mad River Glen, 
has skied the mountain for four 
years. Houser points out that Mad 
River offers extreme skiing includ- 
ing out of bounds skiing that 1s 
not available elsewhere. 

“I ski Mad River Glen because 
it’s areally unique ski experience,” 
said Houser. 

According to Houser, Mad 
River Glen does not have the glitz 
of other mountains, there is less 
grooming, and the trails are recom- 
mended for the more advanced 
skier. 


Sports 





Sc Orebo?* 


Women placed fourth at NE-10 
championships at Quinnipiac 
Oct. 28. 

Men placed third in NE-10 
championships. 

Men's overall record: 24-7. 
Women's overall record: 13-23, 


Crushed Worcester State 8-0 
Oct. 28. 

Won at Southern Maine 3-0 Oct. 
29 in their final regular season 
game. 

Overall record: 13-3, ranked 
third nationally in Division I 
North Region. 

Next game: Nov. 4 at ECAC 
championships in Pennsylvania. 


Opens its season Nov. 3 and 4 at the 
Potsdam Tournament. 


Home opener: Noy. 18 versus 


Stonehill, 





Jartmouth 5-5 Oct. 28. 
I record: 2-3-1. 






Men’s . 

Beat Bas at home Oct. 28 26- 
qT, 

Overall foccnE 3.2 


Soccer 


Men’s 

Won at Bryant Oct. 28 4-2 in 
their final regular season game. 
Next game: at Qunnipiac Nov. 
1, NE-10 conference 
championships. 

#4 seed Quinnipiac (4-4) vs. 
#5 seed St. Michael's (3-4-1). 


Women’s 
Final season record: 2-15-1 (1- 
6-1 in NE-10). 


Tennis 


Women’s 

Final season record: 4-6 (3-5 
in NE-10). 

Best conference finish ever. 


Volleyball 


Lost to Keene State 3-0 and 
Bates 3-0 Oct. 28 at St. 
Anslem Classic. 

Lost to St. Anslem 3-2 and 
Gordon 3-1! Oct. 29 at St. 
Anslem Classic. 

Next match: Nov. 4 vs. 
Assumption. 

Overall record: 13-12. 
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Fall sports wrap up down season 


By Mark Bosma 
Staff Writer 

It has been an up and down 
year for fall sports teams at St. 
Michael’s, with the ups reaching 
new heights and the downs, well, 
down. 

The Purple Knights have seen 
their share of success this fall, first 
and foremost, with the women’s 
field hockey team. The Lady 
Knights have had what coach Anne 
Adams called a successful year, and 
it’s not over yet. 

They have gone 13-3 and have 
earned a spot in the ECAC post-sea- 
son tournament. The secret to their 
success this year has been in the 
balance of talent the team displays, 
Adams said. 

“The nice part of this team is 
the scoring is balanced between five 
or six players,” Adams said. 

“The team really came to- 
gether,” junior forward Tara Clarke 
said. “Everyone just clicked on the 
field.” 

That scoring attack is lead by 
juniors Clarke and Mandee 
Galbraith. Goalkeeper Lisa Ander- 
son has also played a part with five 
shutouts. 

Another team with post-season 
goals is the cross-country team. 

Coach Zaf Bludevich said he 
sees possibilities for both the 
women’s and men’s teams. 

Bludevich believed the women 
had a real shot at a top five finish in 
the upcoming Northeast-10 cham- 
pionships if star runners, junior 
Emily Mahood and freshmen 
Megan Noonan and Beth Murphy, 
had good races. The team did place 
in the top five, placing fourth. 
Murphy has become one of the top 
two runners in the conference in her 
rookie season. 

“T’m surprised at how well I’ve 
done,” Murphy said, “TI didn’t know 
what to expect this year.” 

Bludevich set even loftier goals 
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Women's tennis team finished fourth in its division, the best finish ever. 


for his men’s team at the conference 
tournament. 

“Tf we’re clicking on all seven 
cylinders, we could win,” 
Bludevich said. 

He said it would take a strong 
race by every runner. With a back- 
bone of Adam Ash, Hale Hack, Bob 
Bergeron and captain Jason Turner, 
the team placed third. 

Until recently, the women’s 
volleyball team had been on a tear. 
The team had put together a match 
winning streak of 10 straight that 
included a championship at the St. 
Michael’s Fall Festival. 

But despite the fact the Lady 
Knights have dropped their last nine 
matches, they still have a winning 
record of 13-12 with a few more 
matches to go. 

One team that was able to turn 
their fortunes around at tournament 
time was the women’s tennis team. 


The team finished the year 
with a 4-7 match record but had an 
excellent NE-10 tournament, fin- 
ishing just two points out of third 
place for a fourth place finish. 

“We peaked at the right time,” 
coach Steve Latoulippe said, “just 


- in time for the tournament.” 


Latoulippe said everyone con- 
tributed to the ultimate success of 
the team, including Nicole Auclair 
and Simone Hofmann, but he con- 
ceded senior Nikki Hill will be the 
player missed most next year. 

The golf team was another late 
bloomer this year. 

Head coach Ernie Guilmain 
will be the first to admit the season 
didn’t start well, but that changed 
through the season. 

“The team started out slow, but 
they really began to gel by the end 
of the year.” 

The team did not place as well 
as last year in most tournaments, 


Women's soccer had it rough, but won their final two games ae x 


but by the final match of the sea- 
son, a 48-team tournament on Cape 
Cod, they had their best score since- 
1988. 

The top player on the team 
was senior Mike Cassarino. 
Cassarino said he accepts the fact 
that it is difficult for the school to 
compete with other schools that 
offer their players scholarships, and 
puts it into perspective. 

“They do have some great 
teams,” Cassarino said, “but that’s 
okay, because we’re just a bunch 
of hackers out there having fun.” 

It’s been a tough season for the 
members of St. Michael’s women’s 
soccer squad. 

The team stumbled to a 2-15- 


_ lL overall record and a 1-6-1 record 


in the NE-10. 

Coach Stambroise Azagoh 
Kouadio, or “Azzie,” and his team 
missed the playoffs for the second 
year in a row after taking part five 
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years straight. 5 
Azzie sees the team's problems 
stemming from the fact that the — 
league has just gotten better play- | 
ers because of scholarships. = 
“If anything good has come out _| 
of the season,” Azzie said, “it’s that — 
it has opened people’s eyes.” 
Likewise, the men’s soccer 
team has also stumbled through the 
year with a 3-10-2 overall record 
and a NE-10 record of 2-4-1. >>, 
Star player Dave Antonioli hz 
had an off year. Coming into the 
year, the senior was already the all- _ 
time leading scorer at St. Michael’s 
with 45 goals, but so far has only 
been able to put three into the net. 
Coach Les Johnson has not 
seen any offensive players step up 
to make up for the decline in pro- 
duction from his star. a 
Johnson said, “Day in and day — 
out it’s been [goalie] Skip Garland — 
and no one else.” 





‘\ 








Field hockey boasts best record of fall 


Team gets rewarded with a trip to the ECAC championship 


By Sean Dean 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s field hockey has 
arecord of 13-3, is ranked third na- 
tionally in the Division II Northern 
Region and is headed to the ECAC 
championship tournament. 

The Lady Knights boast the 
best record of any fall sport. The 
team is ranked first in New England 
Division II. 

They are undefeated at home 
with seven victories. The team 
started the two previous seasons 
with a 2-5 record and a major dif- 
ference in the current season could 
be the team’s maturity. 

“The team has eight juniors that 
have played together since fresh- 
man year,” coach Anne Adams said. 

Work ethic and teamwork have 
begun to pay dividends on the field 
as well. 

“They work hard on and off the 
field,’ Adams said. “There is a lot 
of intensity and desire that I would 
like to see continue for the remain- 
der of the season.” 





The Lady Knights were 
sparked by two key victories over 
the University of Vermont and 
Middlebury early in the season. 

“The two victories were a great 
beginning to our season, especially 
the win over UVM,” tri-captain 
Lisa Anderson said. 

The overwhelming success of 
the team may have surprised some 


Junior Kate Mullaney scores to finish her hat trick Saturday. 






of the players as well as the coach. 

“T didn’t think we would be 
doing this well because we lost five 
key players, but after the first few 
games we realized the success we 
were having but tried not to think 
about it,” tri-captain Kate Mullany 
said. 

“My expectations for this sea- 
son were to start stronger than the 
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past two years but not as well as 
we are doing right now,” coach 
Adams said. 

On Monday, the team was re- 
warded with a spot in the ECAC 
championship. It will play East 
Stroudsburg University in Pennsyl- 
vania on Saturday. 

In Division II field hockey 
there are only about 25 teams. 


There are two divisions, the North- 
ern Region and the Southern Re- 
gion. At the end of the season the 
top team from each division plays 
for the national championship. 

The two other teams, St. F: 
Michael's and East Stroudsburg, — 
were chosen to play in the ECAC 
tournament. An ECAC selection - 
committee chooses the two teams © 
by looking at overall record, . 
strength of schedule and head-to- — 
head record, Adams said. 

St. Michael's met East 
Stroudsburg in the championship 
two years ago, losing in double 
overtime. East Stroudsburg also 
won the title last year. 

"Anything can happen in tour- 
nament play," Adams said. "It's an 
entirely different ballgame." 

Adams said that she was hop- 
ing for the team to be in command 
when it plays on Saturday. 

"We want to control the play," 
she said. "Hopefully we can get the 
nervous jitters out and control the 
game." 





